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After describing the various methods now in 
use C. Walton continued: But perhaps some 
of you are ready to say, “allthis only applies to 
methods of marking and not to the merits of 
the system in itself.” Some educational writ- 
ers hold, that marks come to be looked upon 
by the pupils as the object of study (they are 
more likely to come to be looked upon with 
indifference), and that they foster a spirit of 
rivalry and obscure the higher aims that 
students should have. To amplify on these 
points does not come within the scope of this 
article. That they are liable to abuses seems 
but too plain. That they are an unmitigated 
nuisance to make out, all teachers will agree, 
—silently at least. Whether the 1, 2, 3 or 6 
hours spent monthly in preparing them could 
not be better employed in finding some new 
and entertaining fact to lay before the pupils, 
or in social or physical recreation that will 
enable the teacher to present more forcibly 
the standard facts and formulas, I leave to 
the individual judgment of teachers and com- 
mittees. For myself, I have discarded daily 
marking and substituted monthly examina- 
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tions, mostly written, thus collecting the time 
spent in marking and taking it outside of 
recitation hours. I tried the no-marking 


system in a school where one would think it, 


advisable, if anywhere, where the last pupil 
was hardly in for the winter, before the first 
one was ready to leave for the spring. Per- 
haps it was fancy growing out of long custom, 
but I think there was an immediate percept- 
ible improvement, when it became known that 
a report of each pupil’s work was to go home 
to his parents. As I said at starting, my 
objections are mainly against a daily record 
of marks, not against a system of examining 


and recording a pape pecarar Once a term, 


is not often enough. The test is too far in the 
future to produce its effectsoon enough. Re- 
ports lose much of their good effect when 
parents do not co-operate with the teacher in 
making them inean something. 


In conclusion, you may decide that a mark. - 


that is just, that truly represents the pupil’s 
knowledge, that does not take too long to 
obtain, and that does not divert attention 
from the higher objects of study, or cause 
jealousy among the members of a class, may, 
in spite of its disadvantages, be better than 
no mark at all. 


Isaac T. Johnson took the ground that the. 


marks for recitations and monthly work are 
often an incentive to the pupil for greater 
exertions. 
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That they do cause more rivalry in the 
school we can ascribe to the pride which all 
boys and girls have to excel. When the 
competition can be directed into proper chan- 
nels, where it will develop generous, manly 
strife, then it is a good thing for both the 
pupil and the school. When it leads the boy 
to do his work more thoroughly and he is not 
prompted to learn his lesson for one recitation 
and its mark, then it is an advantage to him 
to have this standard by which to gauge his 
efforts. But let the opposite be the result, and 
the pupil lose sight of the idea that study is 
for the training of the mind, then would it 
not be far better todo away with the marking 
system and let the teacher grade the pupil as 
he is convinced his merits warrant? It is 
urged for the system that it affords a guide 
for the parents and guardians of the children. 
At the end of each month the pupil carries 
home a tabulated statement of the recitation 
and examination grades for the past four 
weeks—his average of the two is taken to 
obtain what is called a “ grading average” or 
“ranking average.” How many parents ex- 
amine these reports carefully and show an 
interest in the figures will vary with the 
school. If they do notice it to say anything 
it is often to judge the grading by a wrong 
standard. . 

He believes the marking system is an ad- 
vantage both to the pupil, the parent andthe 
teacher when properly restricted and judi- 
cially used, but that it is often a great dis- 
advantage as it is now used. 

John M. Child gave an illustration on the 
blackboard of the system of marking in use 
in’ the boys’ department of Central School, 
and then read the following paper : 

It is often urged that a system of marking 
is a disadvantage in that children are led by 
it to work for a lower motive—the marks,— 
instead of a higher one, intellectual improve- 
ment. In answer it may be said, school 
children are incapable of realizing abstrac- 
tions; if we discard marks, they will work for 
the approbation of teachers and parents, and 
the admiration of their classmates—a motive 
no higer than love of marks. It is claimed 
that a system of marking unduly stimulates 

‘ambitious children. It is sufficient answer 
to this objection that any system of teaching 
that awakens an interest tends unduly to 
stimulate those whose ambition exceeds their 
physical endurance. The remedy in such a 
case lies, not in the elimination of all means 
of arousing interest in school-work, but in the 
exercise on the part of the teacher of care to 
restrain those that overwork. The 3d 
objection, that a system of marking is unde- 
sirable because unfair, applies only to a de- 
fective system. The method of marking may 





be made as accurate and just as anything in 
school work. When regular and systematic 
work is desired, the daily record of marks 
shows when each pupil is derelict, and yives 
the teacher a guide to correct the faults of 
the fitful and wayward. When a record of 
progress is made from examinations as stated, 
or tolerably uniform intervals, a temptation 
is often presented to the pupil to neglect 
work for atime. He says, “here is an op- 
portunity for enjoyment, I can make up my 
school work before examination day.” Either 
the work is not made up, or there is cram- 
ming. 

It is of primary importance that parents 
should, at frequent intervals, be made acquain- 
ted with the character of the school-work of 
their children. The records of some system of 
marking afford a means of imparting this in- 
formation much more satisfactory than the 
judgment of the teacher unaided by any re- 
cord of work done. 

A system of marks is valuable to a teacher 
in deciding whether scholars shall be pro- 
moted. Without it a doubt often arises in 
the mind of the teacher, which the record 
would dispel. And if the judgment of the 
teacher is, that the pupil must remain in the 
same class, and pursue again the work that 
has not been satisfactorily accomplished, how 
strong an argument to the pupil and his 
parents is the record of the marks, showing 
repeated failure. 

hile marks are of value as an incentive 
and a record, the teacher must beware lest 
they become a necessity, and he allows his 
work to degenerate into the mere giving of 
marks—which is not teaching. When those 
now old were school children, the majority of 
masters could not conduct their work without 
the aid of the rattan. In like manner, there 
are probably some who cannot get through 
their work without giving marks for recita- 
tions. Marks should be a servant, not a 
master. Let each teacher from time to time 
conduct some of his work without marks. If 
he finds that he cannot maintain an interest, 
the remedy for the defect lies outside of the 
system of marking. 

Edward H. Magill said—-While I believe 
that studying for marks only should be dis- 
couraged, and always is discouraged by the 
best teachers, I deem a system of marking 
absolutely essential to the attainment of the 
best results. A skillful and conscientious 
teacher will discourage and prevent any petty 
jealousies, or undue spirit of rivalry among 
the students. Iam in favor of making the 
marks depend upon frequent and unan- 
nounced examinations upon the general sub- 
ject in hand, and not very much upon the 
daily recitation. Daily marking interferes 
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with a teacher’s work before his class. His 
whole thought should be directed toward 
teaching the subject in the clearest and most 
forcible manner. 

Aaron B. Ivins further illustrated the 
system in use in his school in reference to 
marking for conduct. 

Harriet E. Kirk wished this subject of 
marking could be decided. She thought it 
worthy of consideration whether there could 
not be something better than this daily mark- 
ing—formerly, there was nothing of the kind. 
There certainly must be some better way. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet on 
the 18th of Second month. 





STEPHEN MUNSON DAY. 


To the Editors.—I chanced lately to pick 
ap an odd volume (the twelfth) of Friends* 
Miscellany, and was interested in reading a 
short sketch of the life and character of Ste- 
phen Munson Day. This record of a life 
which, though cut short at the age of 36, ap- 
pears to have “ answered life’s great end,” is 
instructive and, as I think it has not been 
copied into Friends’ Intelligencer (for I have 
been a constant reader of that paper for 
many years), I send it for insertion. 

* Stephen Munson Day was born in 1776, at 
Morristown in New Jersey. In his early 
years, we are told, that “he neglected no du- 
ty which seemed imposed for his moral or 
religious improvement ; that he was naturally 
of a serious disposition and remarkable for 
diligence in the study of languages and sci- 
ences, and that while he was improving in 
literature, he was also advancing in Christian 
faith. Being sound in judgment and of 
quick penetration, the natural independence 
of his mind was early evinced by the rejec- 
tion of the particular tenets attached to his 
religious education. He was brought up to 
the profession of the law; after having gone 
through a regular course of study and ac- 
quired the requisite legal knowledge, he re- 
ceived his diploma, but other pursuits en- 
grossed his attention and he never attended 
at the bar.” 

“The following letter written by him to a 
Presbyterian minister in New England may 
serve to develop some of his religious views 
at this period of his life. 

4‘ Orange, New Jersey, 10th of 3d month, 1801. 

“ Respected friend.—My mind has been im- 
pressed, since our conversation yesterday, 
with the propriety of stating a few words in 
writing on the subject of the difference be- 
tween us in point of sentiment. I really 


have a high regard for thee, and observe 


amidst thy display of talents a zeal and love 
of simplicity that becomes a Christian. 












“The idea that ‘he that is born of God 


doth not commit sin’ is, in its nature and 
tendency, the most sublime and grand imag- 
inable. It is the only hope of the meiiora- 
tion of society so ardently breathed after by 
all philanthropists. It is hard to discourage 
a belief that manifestly leads to such thor- 
ough purity of heart and life. I never knew 
what sanctity was till I felt the axe at the 
root of the trees; and being 
necessa, 
Christ, I no longer found the doctrine of per- 
fection either unintelligible or incredible. 
But while I assert the doctrine, I tremble at 
the idea—so vast its duty! On the other 
hand, to admit in the chosen flock, habitual, 
or incessant or, at any rate, frequent sin, is 
evidently opening the floodgates of corrup- 
tion—confounding the saint and sinner, and 
weakening the power to resist temptation ; 
for he never fights well who believes he shall 


be beat. Let us ponder on these words, ‘ The 
man of sin.’ 


rsuaded it was 
to spare no tree, but sell all for 


“It is natural for those who are in the 
ractice of sin to plead for it and deny de- 
iverance from it. Professing Christians are 


perfectly consistent to assert a partial sancti- 
fication, when they are every day witnessing 
in their hearts the dominion of vice. Do 
they violate the injunction of loving their 
neighbor as themselves by holding a fellow 
man in a state of cruel slavery, and have 
they no power to resist the temptation to 
filthy lucre? This is no more than may be 
expected while they say ‘ We are yet sinners,’ 
some in one way, some in another. Do 
they contradict our Saviour’s injunction in 
regard to the mode of accommodating differ- 
ences? Do they go to law before those with- 
out, in the face of Paul’s remonstrance? 
Do they violate the spirit of the Gospel 
which breathes peace and good-will, to the 
utter exclusion of all strife and contention ? 
Do they violate the gravity of the Christian 
by indulging in foolish jests and small talk ? 


Do they love to dress in long robes and to 


be called of men rabbi (doctor), and covet 
salutations and high-sounding addresses? 


Do they addict themselves to observe shad- 
ows and ordinances? And are they super- 


stitious in observing one day more than an- 


other; and, by counting one day holy, do 
they imply the rest to be unholy? Do they 
know ‘the prayers of the wicked are abomi- 
nable,’ and affront the majesty of heaven, by 
orn to be wicked constantly, when they 
pray? Do they see and feel the form with- 
out the power of religion, etc.? They are 
perfectly consistent, then, to plead for sin ; 
or else what hopes can they have of Heaven? 

“Oh! call not this by the odious name of 
self-righteousness ; it is never seen but when 
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‘Christ is formed in us, the hope of glory.’ 
Men mistake the true apprehension of the 
import of these words, ‘ Christ’s merits. We 
are no more saved by the identical obedience 
of the second Adam, than lost by the identi- 
cal disobedience of the first. We are saved 
by ‘Christ’s merits’ when we make them our 
own—by practising, through the Divine aid, 
the same obedience He did that is the same 
kind of merits. This is the revelation of the 
mystery of the Holy Spirit ; human teachers 
(‘adulterous generation !”) tell us otherwise. 
The doctrine of imputation, whether of sin or 
or of sanctity, is lame, understood in its lite- 
ral sense, and worthy of its popish original. 
‘Every man shall bear his own burden.’ 

“Why preach against works? Why not 
push and crowd the theme? Why not hold 
up a reformation in morals as the only evi- 
dence of true faith? Why so bitterly be- 
mvan the bad lives of professors, as the 
greatest argument against Truth, and not at- 
tempt a reform? There is in fact, but little 
encouragement—whilst we are taught to look 
on those corruptions as necessary and inevit- 
able. What ground is there for constant joy 
whilst conscious of a cancerous ulcer of in- 
bred corruption? I might multiply texts of 
Scripture almost without end, but forbear. 

“But let us examine the moral tendency 
of the two systems. ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ ‘That religion comes of God 
that tends to make men good. Where do we 
find most kindness, charity, catholicism, phil- 
anthropy, self-denial, simplicity, trust in God, 
peace, external and internal, constancy, hon- 
est boldness, and I may well add reason ? 
Whose system tends most to the melioration 
of man and to bring in the millennium? 
Who settled a wilderness in the face of a say- 

enemy, without a single breach of peace, 

when New England was almost extirpated 
more than once—when Virginia was twice or 
three times cut up root and branch? Who 
endured the storm of the Revolutionary War 
without the loss. of lives and confiscation of 
lands, yet under constant persecution for con- 
science’ sake ? 

“ These instances of a patient trust in God 
may be looked on as moral and political ex- 

riments of the very first importance. Po- 
itical parties are like the Jews of old, who 
distrusted, Providence and looked to Egppt 
for help; or like the fool who went to law to 

in sixpence and spent pounds. ‘ He that 
Kills with the sword must be killed with the 
sword.’ Here (in this matter) is ths faith 
and patience of the saints. Early Christians 
never fought. 

“Who first bore testimony against the 
slave trade and slavery? Who first exerted 
humanity in the penal code? Who bear a 
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decided testimony against the use of ardent 
spirits to a a carnal appetite? Who 
are most distinguished for scrupulous con- 
science, unimpeachable integrity and the 
most astonishing and grateful acts of disin- 
terested love? In fact, who are acknowl- 
edged by all the world, and even by all de- 
nominations of Christians, however they may 
differ from them in doctrine, to be the most 
exemplary men in the world? Nor can we 
doubt of the truth of principles backed by 
such practices. Men shun the light because’ 
their deeds are evil. 

“ Tis the precursor of the millenium ; be- 
fore this can take place men must unite in 
their testimony against war. We need look 
for no miracles in the natural world, nor, till 
we acquire true faith, in the moral and re- 
ligious world. Men must come into the mil- 
lennial state one by one ; and it is a generous. 
effort to turn reformers in the great work. I 
might state many things, but for want of time. 
As I have taken some pains to ascertain the 
truth of the principles I embrace, and have- 
not taken them upon trust; and as I believe 
thy love of Christ to be genuine, I should be 
happy to continue on sociable terms. It is 
ever a pleasure to me to enjoy the company 
of a refined, vigorous and religious mind. I 
love thy countrymen, and have heard thee 
speak with satisfaction ; though I can never 
hide my sentiments. I have heard of thy 
disinterestedness and admire thee more for it, 
than even for thy eloquence. Men never 
speak so to men’s hearts as when they speak 
with perfectly disinterested views as relates to 
their purses. 

“Thy friend, SrepHEN Munson Day.” 

“Soon after the date of the foregoing letter, 
Stephen Munson Day engaged as an assistant 
teacher in the academy at Burlington, of 
which William Staughton, a _ celebrated 
Baptist preacher, was the principal. Here he 
attended Friends’ meetings; and in the early 
part of the next year, was acknowledged as a 
member of the Society. Although he enter- 
tained a favorable opinion of William 
Staughton as a learned and pious man, he 
was not altogether easy to join in some of the 
religious performances practised in the acade- 
my ; and, an opening presenting at Haddon- 
field, he engaged in teaching Friends’ school 
there. Previously to his admission into 
Society as a member, he had sometimes spoken 
in the public meetings of Friends, and about 
two years after his settlement at Haddonfield 
he was acknowledged as an approved min- 
ister. , 

“ His sedulous endeavors to diffuse general 
knowledge, and to inspire emulation amongst 
the youth placed under his tuition, met the 
approbation of their parents and friends, and 
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secured him their esteem and confidence. 
His mode of teaching discovered a degree of 
acumen seldom evinced among the many 
who engage in that employment; and rare 
were the instances, however obtuse the facul- 
ties of his pupils, where they did not yield to 
his instructive mind.” To promote more 
effectually the interests of education, he was 
induced to compile an elementary system of 
pronunciation of the English language for the 
use of schools, entitled “ The Art of Spelling 
Facilitated,” which was published by Ben- 
jamin Johnson in 1804, In thesame year he 
caused to be published an appendix to the 
before mentioned work—called “ Lessons in 
Reading; being select passages from the 
Scriptures.” He was also the author of 
another work somewhat similar to the first- 
mentioned, called “The Pronouncing Spell- 
ing Book,” published at Burlington in 1811 
—in the title page of which he styles himself 
‘ eee of the boarding-school at Haddon- 
e ave 

“To Stephen Munson Day the sciences and 
the arts, and all the varied charms of philo- 
-sophy, were sources of perpetual enjoyment. 
In the developments of nature his mind roved 
at large and derived fresh vigor to its powers. 
His conversation, though savoring of philo- 
ssophy, was not tinctured with pride. In 
every department, experiment was his favorite 
object, and he maintained an originality of 
conception in which pedantry could have no 
‘share. 

“Residing in a rural part of the country, his 
attention was much turned to the science of 
agriculture. Here he tested theory by ex- 
pe and became not only wiser himself, 

ut his example inspired others. 

“He was the original projector of a miscel- 
laneous periodical paper, called “The Even- 
ing Fire Side,” two quarto volumes of which 
were published by Joseph Rakestraw in 1804- 
5 and 6. The object of this work was to fur- 
nish intelligence on subjects of a civil, natural, 
moral, literary and religious character, par- 
ticularly calculated for the perusal of young 
people and those of retired habits. After the 
proposals were issued, some of his friends 
being not altogether satisfied with the pros- 
pect of his undertaking to be the editor of a 
‘work that had in part the appearance of a 
mewspaper,—he acceded to their wishes by 
declining further agency in conducting the 
work—but he occasionally furnished interest- 
ing essays for its columns. 

“He was the author of a pamphlet published 
in 1811, entitled “Serious thoughts on the 
traffic in distilled spirituous liquors, and on 
the customary use of that article as a common 
drink.” This is a valuable work of twenty- 
four pages—and furnishes evidence of his 
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concern to promote habits of temperance, 
though less austere in the restrictions pro- 
posed than has prevailed with some on the 
subject in more recent times. He saw the 
evils attending the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink, but appears to have had no objection 
to the temperate use of malt liquor and cider. 


“After an afflicting illness of several weeks 


he resigned his life, in pious resignation to 
the will of Heaven, on the 4th o 
month, 1812, aged about thirty-six years.” 


the 11th 


——~20 
From the London Friend. 
“ VAIN FAITH.” 


Dear Friend.—There is, I hope, not one of 
the readers of The Friend who fails to believe 
that faith without works is dead; but I fear 
that in the popular religious teaching of the 
day there is. sometimes a great want of clear- 
ness in setting this forth, to judge by the 
results. I am not thinking of infirmities, nor 
even of sins repented of again and again, but 
of daily conduct utterly at variance with 
Christianity, which is yet supposed to be 
compatible with being “religious.” A few 
instances will illustrate my meaning. I was 
recently told by a lady actively engaged in 
promoting the welfare of young women em- 
ployed in places of business in a large town, 
that they were, as a class, inveterate story- 
tellers, and did not seem to have an idea of 
truthfulness. One of them, who was con- 


‘sidered to some extent religious, gave it as 


her opinion that “ business lies were no mat- 
ter.” I gathered that these young women 
were expected to tell them, and did so as a 
part of their ordinary work. One of these 
assistants, whose mind was not so darkened, 
told my friend the following experience as 
her own. She was showing some articles to 
a lady, when the latter asked if they were of 
Parisian make. The principal was at that 
instant passing, and he answered the question. 
“O yes; they have only just been unpacked. 
I think it was the day before yesterday ; was 
it not, Miss ——?” appealing to the assist- 
ant. She was silent; she knew that they 
had all been made on the premises, and felt a 
guilty share in the deception as the deluded 
lady made her ‘“‘ Parisian” purchase. The 
poor girl said, “I felt as if I were as bad as 
he.” After the lady was gone, the master 
again entered the room, and made a remark 
to the effect, “ You know we must say things 
like that in business.” My friend made fur- 
ther inquiries about him, and was told that 
he was very particular in attending his place 
of worship, and anxious that the young men, 
of whom he employed a large number, should 
attend the same. “ And what do they think 
of religion?” asked my friend. “They make 
a scoff and scorn of the whole thing,” was the 
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answer, and hate to attend where he does.” 
Now, how are young persons so placed to be 
dealt with by “Christian workers?” Are 
they to be allowed to retain the idea that 
“ business lies” are compatible with “ reli- 
gion ;” or are they to be told that the law 
of Christ admits of no such necessity, and so 
called upon to lose their means of obtainin 

a living—for that is the issue? How rea 
would a “revival” which would lead 
assistants to say to an employer, “ We will 
work for you with a diligence hitherto un- 
known; we will be faithful and obedient 
servants in all lawful ways; but one thing 
we cannot do—we cannot cheat and lie on 
your behalf.” Meanwhile, which is most 
needed—a mission to employers or employed? 

May I give one more instance of this 
divorce between morality and (so-called) re- 
ligion ? case was very recently brought 
under my notice of a man and his wife, who 
might have been in comfortable circumstances 
but for their own folly, and who took it as a 
matter of course to be set on their feet again 
by generous friends—people who would spend 
nearly a sovereign in a handsome, needless 
article of dress when they had been short of 
food. Once, when reduced to great distress, 
and some furniture was sent to them by a 
kind lady, either as a loan or to be absolutely 
theirs by paying a very small sum in weekly 
instalments, they fulfilled neither condition ; 
and, when she thought it right to express 
her disapproval strongly, was soundly rated 
by them for her lack of Christian feeling in 
ever expecting to have the loan returned. 
Their debts were once discharged on similar 
conditions, but not one penny has ever been 
refunded. Yet these people were spoken of 
to me as Christians ; that is, I presume, that 
ae are members of a Christian church, and 
make a profession of religion. The man was 
a teacher in a First-day school, instructing 
the young in their duties! 

But there is no need to multiply instances. 
My object in mentioning these painful facts 
is simply that “Friends” may do their part 
strenuously in the matter, and be especially 
careful to discountenance one-sided teaching. 





FRIEND. 
WHY NnoT? 
The most splendid trait of genius is its 
ability to see life in its t moments and 


its sublime movements. azlitt has written 
of that night when for the first time he heard 
the marvelous speech of Coleridge, and caught 
from its eloquent periods deep glimpses into 
the heart of things. The boy’s soul took fire 
at the vision which rose before him, and as 
he walked homeward under the silent stars 
the world seemed to have widened into some- 
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thing vaster than before. It was the grand 
service which Thomas Carlyle rendered his. 

neration when he opened its thought to the 
Tnfinities and the Eternities, and gave dignit 
and solemn grandeur to the most obscure pat 
across fields over which such a sky brooded 
and under which such abysses yawned. 

But are this insight and this outlook pos- 
sible to men and women who have no inheri~ 
tance of genius, whose lives are full of care 
and whose strength is absorbed by duties so 
small that they cannot be numbered and yet 
so imperative that they cannot be slighted ? 
In how many careers aspirations die, courage 
fails, the slow despair which is born of mono- 
tony creeps over the soul because life seems 
to be wasting its precious energies on barren 
details! How many promising men and 
women sink into obscurity, and in middle life 
and old age have kept no higher ambition 
than fo get aor and respectably 
through with the struggle. The play long 
ago lost all interest and meaning to them, 
and they hold their places only because there- 
is no way of leaving the stage. For most, 
life is a matter of detail, of daily repetition 
of uninteresting situations and petty cares. 
The store, the shop, the office, the farm, the 
sewing-room and the kitchen swallow up- 
whatever of vitality and ambition they have. 

If the grandeur of living depended on sur- 
roundings and occupation they are few who: 
would ever feel its inspiration; but it has its. 
seat in the soul that looks out upon its vicissi- 
tudes and opportunities. It is the eye which 
brings color to nature,and makes that which 
would otherwise be dull and monotonous: 
beautiful through a vast range of tint and 
hue; it is the spirit of man whieh sees under 
all the disguises which life takes on its essen- 
tial dignity and solemnity. The commonest 
of us moves through tragedies as august as. 
that of Prometheus, as heart-breaking as that 
of Othello; but we are blind to the move- 
ments of the drama because the stage acces- 
sories are wanting. No curtain rises on the 
solemn scenes that mark the fall of a human 
soul from purity to vice, from peace and 
promise to weakness and despair, from heaven 
to hell; and yet the play is always going om 
before our eyes. No overture preludes the 
slow ripening of a man or woman into beauty 


and greatness of soul through the ministry of 


obscure duties and the discipline of obscure 
trials; and yet in every neighborhood this 
divinely beautiful drama is performed. It is. 
our attitude toward life which makes it either: 
mean or noble to us. The smallest works, 
done in a great spirit, become significant ; 
the most obscure life, steadfastly looked upon 
in the light of the invisible and the eternal, 
becomes rich and full at the last. Greet your 
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cares as God’s messengers, accept your duties 
as God’s teachers, take your work as God’s 
opportunity, and your life will become a 
highway to the palace of the King.—Chris- 
tian Union. 


+0 


PERMANENT INTEREST IN LIFE. 


J. F. Porter, in the Christian Register, 
gives some very judicious reflections upon 
the subject of the proper maintenance of the 
enthusiasm of life throughout its entire course. 
We make a brief extract: 


Nature is exceedingly patient, gracious and 
motherly toward us in this onward course of 

Without much serious question on our 
part, we may find ourselves floating in chan- 


life. 


nels of right direction and happy onward 


flow. The blessed conservative agencies of 


daily toil and domestic affection may come 
to our aid, and create a wealth of interest 
which is largely the pure bounty of heaven, 
God Himself working in us to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. But we cannot hope 


for the continuance of such happy fortune, if 


we are content to be passive. Indeed, we 
must either co-operate with the gracious pur- 
poses of Deity, or incur some sad share in 
helping to mar and bring to naught the Di- 
vine design. Selfishness, vanity and silly 
pride are ever ready to defeat the blessed 
tendencies of home affection, mock the inspir- 
ing hope of the industrious, and lead to gen- 
eral disaster. Jealousies, rivalries and idle 
gossipings, while chafing the surface of life 
into deceitful ripples or waves of excitement, 
prove empty at last of abiding interest, and 
are often productive of serious mischiefs at 
home and abroad. It is hard keeping out 
these various malign passions and deceitful 
sources of excitement and powers of mali- 
cious interest, except by preoccupation with 
healthy power and sources of interest. Pure 
affections, high purposes, large faiths, active, 
inquiring minds—these are the guarding and 
perpetuating forces of healthy life. Interest, 
excitement of*some sort, the nature of man 
must have; and, if denied that which is 
healthy, it falls back of necessity upon much 
that is depraving. Nature abhors a vacuum 
in the spiritual as well as in the material 
world. 

As old age comes on, still more the interest 
of life depends upon inward resources; and 
(mark this) upon interest in life depends 
very much of the fact of life itself at that 
stage. Depend upon it we may that those 
persons who put little affection and genero- 
sity into their lives, little high purpose and 
faith into their action, little thought and 
knowledge into their minds, are in a fair way 
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to shorten their lives, or, if they drag out 
what seems the full term of earthly exist- 
ence, it is likely to be with a dreary season of 
decayed faculties. The best preservative of 
age is a lively, wholesome interest in life; 
and the way to be sure of such interest in old 
age is to begin in early youth, and, keep in the 
same course all the way through. Be- 
gin early in believing something, and feelin 
the inspiration of Divine purposes. ‘And 
especially we of this generation should learn 
to credit ourselves with the full measure and 
value of whatever faith we are already pos- 
sessed. The habit, far too common at the 
present day, of retiring the instinctive and 
inherited faiths of the heart into the back 
halls and attics of the intellect, while all our 
doubts are gathered into the foreground, is 
working serious harm to our spiritual life. If 
we will but cultivate the habit of bringing 
our faiths to the front, and making the most 
of them, we shall soon find ourselves better 
furnished in that regard than we thought. 
Is there not something grandly instructive 
to us all in the noble array of aged poets, 
scholars and thinkers which we have in our 
country at the present time—Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Whittier, Charles Francis Adams 
and Wendell Phillips, Hedge, Hopkins, Parks 
and Woolsey, and many others—all still so 
capable of their best work? These facts 
have a meaning we do well to consider. 
They proclaim the power of spirit over mat- 
ter, the tendency of spiritual interest and ac- 
tivity to perpetuate itself, and profoundly 
suggest the immortal life. It is related of 
Petrarch, an Italian poet of the fourteenth 
century, who lived to be over seventy, that, 
as he drew near his end, his love of study 
seemed to increase; he used to devote sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to work. “ Read- 
ing and writing,” he said, “are a light toil, 


rather a sweet rest, which make me forget | 


heavier toils.” To Boccaccio he wrote, a few 
days before his death, “ Just as there is no 
pleasure more honorable than letters, so there 
is none durable, more sweet, as faith—a com- 
panion ready to be at your side in all the 
mischances of life, and a companion of which 
ou never weary.” He died with his head 

nt over a book, the spirit interested and 
occupied to the last. All, it is true, cannot 
be poets and men of letters; but all, if their 
spirits are rightly and early centered and 
furnished, can maintain well toward the last 
of earth a sustaining interest in life. For 
the-instructive fact about such men as Emer- 
son, Longfellow and Whittier is that’ they 
are not men of intellectual and poetic power 
alone; they are men of heart as well as 
brains, men of gracious and humane pur- 
poses of the broadest scope. Their vigor has 
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always been full circled, and we may believe 
that their old of open vision and unde- 
cayed spiritual faculties is partly their re- 
ward for having repressed no heaven-born 
faculty. Those of humbler intellectual rank, 
who yet keep heart and mind alive and life 
Sandiguntd through the light of Divine and 
unselfish purposes and faiths, may also hope 
to realize the promise of the Psalmist of 
bringing forth fruit in old age. Words- 
worth was surely Divinely inspired when 
he wrote, ‘‘ We live by admiration, hope and 
love, and ever, as these are well and wisely 
fixed in dignity of being, we ascend.” To 
accomplish this is the work of religion. And 
the secret of the matter is more than a ques- 
tion of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, of radical- 
ism or conservatism. The secret is in being 
mastered by purposes and faiths which take 
hold upon eternal powers and worlds, and so 
enable men to triumph over self and the 
accidents of time. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Esteemed Friends.—I send for publication 
in the columns of your paper the following 
extracts from letters received from the teach- 
ers of Mt. Pleasant Freedmen’s Schools. 

“Tf those who contribute towards the 
repairs to the school house could see how 
much more comfortable we are they would 
feel fully compensated. 

“The industrial department is doing a 





work. 
“T have not had time to write to those who 
sent the clothing for the old people, which 
was very amcacees, Ra this stormy weather. 
“Our hands are full with our day, sewin 
and Sunday schools, etc., with 150 pupils. It 
would be a matter of regret to have to close 
the schools before the end of the term, and 
hope funds will still be contributed. 
“ Assy D. Munroe, Teacher.” 
As sufficient funds have not yet been con- 
tributed to continue the schools, we hope 
others will respond to the appeal. 
ENRY M. Lara, Treas., 
30 N. Third street. 
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ScaTTERED SEEDs.—This attractive little 
juvenile paper has just entered upon its 14th 
year. It continues to be a favorite with the 
children and is welcomed as well by many of 
the older members of the family. Though 
published by the Philadelphia First-day 
School Association, its circulation is not con- 
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fined to Friends’ schools, but it goes out as a 
messenger of the peaceable religion we pro- 
fess into the Mission and other Sabbath 
Schools of those not of our profession. We 
commend it to all who desire pure and health- 
ful mental food for their younger children. 





WE think our friend S. Y. W., in his com- 
ments upon a short extract published in a 
late number, entitled “ God Revealed in the 
Darkness,” has mistaken the meaning of the 
devout and gifted F. W. Robertson. The 
darkness or mystery he alludes to is not re- 
garded as preferable to that light which re- 
veals to us our duties, but that a sense of 
blindness and mystery, which some devout 
natures feel more than others, has a tendency 
to make them realize vividly the presence of 
Him in whom is “no darkness at all,” and 
yet who is said, in Scripture, to “dwell in 
the thick darkness.” 





TEMPERANCE WoRK IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
The branch of the Yearly Meeting’s commit- 
tee, composed of the members of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, and those appointed 
in the Quarterly Meeting to co-operate with 
them, has held two very satisfactory confer- 
ences. The first one was held at Girard Av- 
enue meeting-house, on the 23d of Twelfth 
month last. It was well attended and an in- 
teresting occasion. An essay was read by 
James H. Atkinson on “The Influence of 
Alcohol on the Human System.” The sub- 
ject was afterward discussed. It was felt to 
be a profitable meeting. . 

The second conference was held at Race 
Street meeting-house, on the evening of the 
27th ultimo. A large audience assembled. 
An address by Lydia A. Schofield on “ The 
Influence of Alcohol on the Spiritual Nature 
of Man” occupied the fore part of the meet- 
ing. She was followed by Aaron M. Powell, 
of New York, so well known in Anti-slavery 
work and latterly as one of the ablest advo- 
cates, in the Society of Friends, of total ab- 
stinence from all that intoxicates. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Temperance Work among Friends.” 
We had hoped to be able to lay this excellent 
paper before our readers at this time, but 
have not as yet been furnished with the copy 
promised us. It is a document that should 
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be circulated far and wide within the Society 
of Friends. 

The Liquor Traffic, in all its phases, is the 
question of the hour. Everywhere the better 
portion of nations and communities is waking 
up to the necessity of legislative action to 
stop the flood of crime and misery that is 
devastating humanity through its influence. 
It is matter for rejoicing that our own Reli- 
gious Society is giving so much thoughtful 
attention to the subject and, through com- 
mittees in the several Yearly Meetings, is 
taking a full share in the important and 
greatly needed work. The Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting propose con- 
tinuing these conferences at least once a 
month in the several meeting-houses of 
Friends. 

The committee has issued addresses to the 
school committees, to teachers of Friends’ 
Schools and to teachers of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Quarter, 
recommending the use of Temperance lessons 
in the schools. 





Ricut Mersops.—Economists will learn 
with satisfaction that the reduction of the 
public debt of the United States for the First 
month of the present year has been nearly 
thirteen millions of dollars, which is half a 
million above the average reduction of the 
last seven months. For the twelve months 
of last year the debt has been reduced over 
one hundred and thirty-nine millions, and at 
the present rate of decrease, the current fiscal 
year will show a reduction of one hundred 
and forty-nine millions. 

We cannot but regard with gratitude this 
evidence of the healing of the wounds of war 
in a material sense; and it suggests a hope 
that the more deadly injuries inflicted by 
civil warfare upon the moral and spiritual 
interests of our common country are also 
steadily passing by. The sufféring which 
has been spread over the last twenty years 
must have had an influence in teaching wis- 
dom to our people, and will, we trust, have a 
bearing on the minds of our legislators, to the 
end that methods of forbearance may in the 
future supersede the rough arbitrament of 
the sword in the settlement of domestic con- 


troversy, as well as of questions involving 
dealings with foreign powers. 





Epvucation.—The subject of education is 
claiming a large share of the world’s en- 
lightened thought at the present time. Our 
own Religious Society is deeply interested 
in the question, and in our Yearly Meet- 
ing active efforts are making to secure all 
the advantages of the best systems of instruc- 
tion and school discipline, combined with a 
moral training in accordance with the cher- 
ished principles and testimonies of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 

We of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are 
not alone in this important concern. It is 
shared, in a greater or less degree, by every 
Yearly Meeting of Friends on this conti- 
nent. There is a community of feeling and 
interest that the fundamental principles and 
testimonies of the Society shall be so inter- 
woven with the secular education provided 
for our children that, while we train the 
intellect to grasp all knowledge, there shall 
be laid an enduring foundation for moral 
and spiritual development. 

The Student, a monthly journal “ devoted 
to the interests of education in the Society 
of Friends ” (of the other branch), is doing 
brave and useful work in this cause. In the 
last number of that excellent journal we find 
among the “Editorials” a paper evidently 
intended to meet the objections of some 
among Friends who fear that the intellect is 
being cultivated to the injury of the spirit- 
ual life, and who see the danger there is “ of 
depending on purely intellectual methods or 
attainments in the acquisition of spiritual 
knowledge.” 

Of education the writer says : 


“Tt has been and remains to be a great 
power for good, and too much mental train- 
ing and Knowledge cannot be secured, if 
rightly used. In an age when the Society of 
Friends was far stronger than to-day, its 
members stood far in advance of others in re- 
gard to education. We have nothing to gain 
and much to lose by taking lower ground on 
this seem. If our educational institutions 
could be kept under wholesome, Friendly in- 
fluences, there is not much to fear from too 
much learning. The lessons we draw from 
the danger are: that Friends should put forth 
increased effort to educate their children in 
schools under care of the Society, and that 
the schools should be made of such a grade of 
excellence that there will be no temptation to 
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wander abroad in search of better opportuni- 
ties. 

**Some men seem unable to apply to educa- 
tional matters the same liberality of senti- 
ment which necessity compels them to adopt 
in business affairs. They are troubled by the 
constant tendency to change and the demand 
for new appliances in the school room. They 
themselves enjoyed far greater advantages 
than their fathers before them, but they see 
no occasion for their children and children’s 
children possessing advantages so far superior 
to either. ‘A school is a school’ to them, and 
they recognize no altered conditions which 
eall for new or improved facilities for school 
training. The system of fifty or more years 
ago was matured through much patient effort 
and produced excellent men and women ; to 
propose anything better seems a charge 
aoeknat the wisdom of worthy people of that 


day. 

‘This excessive conservatism is not accom- 
panied, however, by any great desire to abol- 
ish the labor-saving machinery introduced 
within the last fifty years. We do not meet 
with any who sigh for the good old days be- 
fore steam and electricity had caused time 
and s to change the relations of man’s 
daily life. None are anxious to lessen the 
comforts of modern life; none wish to go 
backward in methods of business or appli- 
ances of pleasure. Why, then, deny that the 
demands of modern times, the changed sur- 
roundings, the growing responsibilities, the 
general development necessitate changes in 
the educational work of the age? 

“We cannot go back—we should not re- 
main still. We need not adopt every new 
thing that is pro d; we must be careful 
not adopt things which have no stronger 
argument in their favor than that they are 
new. Many things will be proposed which 
experience will at once condemn, just as 
many patents for machinery are every year 
issued which are neyer again heard of by the 
world at large. The process of trial and ex- 
periment must go on. The vast importance 
of the interests at stake, and the delicate char- 
acter of the materials upon which experi- 
ments are performed, argue great care in the 
adoption of changes, but do not disprove their 
necessity.” 





MARRIED. 


SMITH—WARNER.—On Twelfth month 
15th, 1881, under the care of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting, at the bride’s residence in 
Wrightstown, Bucks co., Pa., Ralph Smith 
to Susanna Warner; both elders of Wrights- 
town Meeting. 





DIED. 


BROWN.—0n First month 7th, 1882, at his 
home, near Jacobstown, N. J., John Brown, 


aged 83; a member of * oie Monthly 
eeting, Burlington, N. J. 


CADW ALLADER.—0n First month 30th, 
1882, at his residence in Newtown, Bucks co., 


Pa., Cyrus Cadwallader, in the 80th year of 
his age; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 


DAVENPORT.— Of bronchial pneumonia, 
on First month 16th, 1882, at Albany, N. Y., 
Hannah, daughter of Stephen and Benjamina 
Davenport, aged 14 months and 29 days. 


MICKLE.—On Twelfth month 14th, 1881, 
at her residence, in Woodbury, N.J., Ann&., 
widow of John Mickle, in her 85th year; a 
valued member of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. Her illness was short, and her sufferings 
severe, but they were patiently borne, and 
with sweet resignation she passed to the 
higher life. 


PARRISH,—On First month 29th, 1882, at 
his residence, in New York city, Miers Fisher, 
son of Sarah Redwood and the late Dr. Isaae 
Parrish, in the 30th year of his age; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


WALTON.—On Twelfth month 3d, 1881, at 
his residence in Buckingham, Bucks co., Pa., 
Abner Walton, in the 78th year of his age; a 
member and elder of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 





THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


In lieu of our usual “ Natural History 
Study,” we give an abstract of the Report of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences for the 
year 1881. 

After giving a satisfactory statement of the 
financial condition of the Academy, the Re- 
port says: 

“Five students have been aided from the 
Jessup fund in the course of the year. At 
this time two young men are its beneficiaries. 
The advantages of this fund are in demand. 
Many are indebted to it for a start on the 
course which led them to becume naturalists 
and efficient investigators. An increase of 
the number of such scholarships is desirable. 

“To encourage the study of natural histo- 
ry among young persons, the Agassiz Associ- 
ation of Natural History, a juvenile society, 
was granted, December 14th, 1880, the use 
of the library-room on alternate Wednesday 
afternoons for its stated meetings. Referring 
to the curator’s report that the collections 
are in @ good state of preservation, the presi- 
dent remarks that as long as the increase of 
the museum depends upon voluntary gifts 
alone, there is no reason to expect that it will 
ever be complete in any department or, as a 
whole, represent the natural history of the 
day. Explorations of new regions and local- 
ities are continuously revealing objects un- 
known, very few of which find their way into 
our cabinet. To fill gaps which exist in many 
if not all of the departments, and make the 
museum perfect, money to purchase desider- 
ata when opportunity occurs is necessary. A 
museum fund yielding from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars a year would enable the cu- 





a 





4 the building were completed according to the 
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rators, in the course of a reasonably short 
time, to fill gaps in various departments and 
procure specimens of new objects whenever 
they may be discovered, and to furnish new 
materials for study and investigation. An 
endowment of this kind would do for the 
museum what the I. V. Williamson fund has 
done for the library, which is esteemed to be 
now the best and most extensive library of 
natural history in the United States, al- 
a though not yet by any means complete. 
Reckoning ten pamphlets on the average to 
the volume, the librarian estimates that the 
library now contains 29,485 volumes, exclu- 
sive of duplicates. 
“The work of the society as represented 





is no longer regarded among Christian theo- 
logians and laymen of intelligence to be an- 
tagonistic to the existence of religious senti- 
ment. Statesmen recognize in it economic: 
value, and the services of the trained natu- 
ralist are constantly required in the devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the coun- 
try. It is pleasant to suppose that the: 
Academy has had a salutary influence on: 
the progress of the natural sciences to the 
degree of popular favor they now possess, 
and that its general conduct, therefore, is ap- 
proved. The condition of the society, at- 
tained at the end of seventy years’ existence 
without any pecuniary aid whatever from the 
. ) government of the State, justifies the policy 
in the published proceedings and the issue of | which has guided the management of its af- 
other volumes by members of the Academy | fairs. Membership in itself is not signifi- 
_ is reviewed, and the relative importance of | cant of any degree of scientific acquirement, 
the attendance at the stated meetings and | but only of friendliness to scientific pursuits. 
the amount of scientific material issued under | Candidates to be inscribed on the list of its: 
the auspices of the society, as indicating its| members are not required to possess special 
activity and vitality, is considered. qualifications. There is nothing in the past. 
_ “Extension and completion of the build-| history of the society to suggest that it. 
ing is very desirable At this time the build-| should depart now from the general conser- 
ing fund amounts to $3,689.20. The finished | vative policy which has characterized al- 
part of the building is not now large enough | most every step of its progress since 1812. 
to properly arrange all the materials in it in | Suggested improvements in several directions: 
the most convenient manner for study. If| are very desirable and earnestly hoped for, 
et but they are of such a character that they 
original plans, Philadelphia would then pos-| can wait until money is supplied for their 
sess an establishment which would be an ad-| realization without absolutely arresting the 
dition to its positive attractions and of com- | progress of the institution.” 
mercial value to the city. It would be 
~ among the list of charities, for it would help 
all to knowledge who are disposed to help 
themselves. A walk through a complete 
and well-arranged museum of natural histo- 
ry, where questions of curious and inquisitive 
visitors might be answered on the spot, would, 
be almost in itself an education in this con- 
nection. 

“The benefits to be derived by the society 
from the organization of special sections and 
thejwork performed by those now in existence 
are considered in detail, together with the 
operations of the Committee on Lectures du- 
ring the year. Acknowledgment is made to 
Prof. J. Gibbons Hunt, Angelo Heilprin and 
Henry Carvill Lewis for the services rendered 
by them in their several’ professorships. 

y hese services have been rendered without 
any compensation worth referring to in a re- 
port. The report in continuation refers to 
the change of public opinion during the last 
seventy years regarding the character and 
influence of scientific pursuits. When the 
Academy was founded such studies interested 







































IMMANUEL KANT. 
BY FELIX ADLER, PH.D. 


Immanuel Kant was born on the 22d of 
April, 1724, in the city of Kinigsberg. Ko- 
nigsberg, at that time as at present, was the- 
centre of an active commerce. Ships from 
Poland, England, Holland, and even distant. 
America, entered its port. The cosmopolitan 
character of the place impressed itself upom 
the mind of the youthful Kant, and helped. 
to build up that cosmopolitan interest by 
which he was distinguished in after years.. 
The origin of Kant was of the humblest kind. 
His ancestors came from Scotland, and the 
family name was originally spelled with a C. 
His father was a saddler, his uncle a shoe- 
maker. Both his parents were distinguished 
by simplicity of life and earnest and deep- 
rectitude. ant himself relates how, when 
he was still a child, a dispute broke out be- 
tween one of the leading crafts of Kénigsberg 
and the craft of the saddlers, to which his 
father belonged. The dispute lasted for some- 
comparatively few, and these were supposed | time, and serious losses were inflicted upon 
to be almost if not entirely free from the in-|the saddlers. But Kant recalls with pious 
fluence of belief in religious principles of | respect the moderation with which his parents- 
any kind. The study of the natural sciences | always spoke of their opponents; never, evem 
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in the privacy of their home, allowing one 
bitter or defamatory word to escape them 
«concerning those who had so injured them. 
Kant, the man, dwells upon the influence 
which this example had upon him, and says 
that he will never forget it so long as he lives. 
‘This one instance suffices to indicate to us the 

ure, clean piety that pervaded the domestic 

ife of the laiiers family. But it was to 
his mother especially that Kant was drawn. 
She had borne eleven childred, but to this 
son she was particularly attached. She used 
to take him out with her in her walks, and 
called his attention to the beauties of nature, 
and sought to open his mind to the wonderful 
works of the creation. She was a woman of 
devout spirit, full of honest religious fervor, 
belonging to the sect of the Pietists, but not 
tainted by their exaggerations. She came to 
an untimely death, and the manner of her 
death itself testified to the nobleness of her 
mature. A lady, a friend of hers, was deserted 
by her fickle lover, to whom she had already 
lighted her troth. Taking this disappoint- 
ment grievously to heart, she fell a prey to a 
‘dangerous malady, and was tenderly nursed 
by the mother of Kant. But the patient, at 
the height of her fever, refused to take the 
medicine which had been prescribed, and 
upon which the physician insisted as_ the 
means of saving her life. All entreaties were 
unavailing. At last, Kant’s mother seized 
the spoonful of medicine which the patient 
had just rejected with aversion, and swal- 
lowed it herself to give her friend courage 
by her example. But no sooner had she done 
so than she was seized by a violent disgust, a 
severe chill followed, she fell into a raging 
fever, and soon after, in December, 1737, died, 
@ victim to her devotion. 

The lad Kant was thirteen years old when 
his mother died, and often and sadly must 
he have missed her fostering kindness. The 
circumstances of the family now became still 
poorer than they had been. And yet, with 
that laudable pride which we find in the 
artisan class of Koenigsberg at this time, 
every effort was made to secure the best pos- 
sible education for the children. Immanuel 
was accordingly sent to the Latin school, and 
from there to the university. History and 
classics he studied with a special fondness, 
being able to recite whole passages from his 
favorite author, Lucretiis. Later on, math- 
ematics, physics, and philosophy chiefly en- 
oo his attention. It had been the dar- 
ing wish of his mother that he should devote 
himself to the ministry; and accordingly he 
faithfully pursued the prescribed course in 
theology, and even attempted to preach a few 
sermons in country churches. Fortunately, 
his success in this direction was far from en- 
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couraging ; and before long he definitely and 
finally abandoned the theological career. In 
the year 1746, his father died; and for nine 
years thereafter he was compelled to act as 
private tutor in various families. At first he 
resided with a clergyman in the neighborhood 
of Gumbinnen, then with Herr von Huelsen 
on an estate near Arensdorf, then in the fam- 
ily of Count Kaiserling. It was to his stay 
in this family that he owed many of the most 
pleasant recollections of his life. Here he 
had occasion to cultivate that polish of man- 
ner and that courtesy of bearing for which 
he was ever after so pre-eminently distin- 
guished. The countess, a lady of unusual 
esprit and intelligence, recognized the intelli- 
gence of the tutor, and drew him into the best 
social circles of the city, in which he soon be- 
came a frequent and welcome guest. At last, 
in the year 1755, he was enabled to announce 
his first lecture as Docent at the university ; 
and fifteen years more had to elapse before 
he was finally advanced to the honors of a 
full professorship, he being then forty-six 
years of age, and his fame already widely 
spread in Germany. 

During the whole middle period of his life, 
nothing of outward importance occurred. It 
was a common shell to all outward appear- 
ance, in which the rl of priceless value 
was being formed. It was a quiet and color- 
less existence which the philosopher led; yet 
during all this time he was at work raising 
a new Pharos, that was destined to throw its 
light far out upon the sea of life, and help 
many a mariner to find the port of safety. 
He was rearing a gigantic monument in the 
intellectual world, which is destined to stand 
for generations on generations to come. 

Twelve years he labored in preparing the 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason.” He was an exceed- 
ingly laborious student. His personal habits 
were of the utmost regularity. Every morn- 
ing, summer or winter, he lectured at seven ; 
and his lecture-room was usually crowded. 
The students sometimes collected as early as 
six, in order to secure their seats. Kant him- 
self rose punctually at five. He lectured till 
nine or ten, and then returned to his study 
and continued his labors until one. At one 
o’clock, he took his dinner. He was accus- 
tomed to take only one meal daily; but he 
was fond of the society of friends at his meals, 
and guests, one or two, sometimes even four 
or five, were never wanting at his table. It 
pleased him to sit for hours after the cloth 
was removed, and this was his time for recre- 
ation. Then, humor, anecdote, brilliant satire, 
flowed from his lips. The philosopher was 
forgotten. A man of acute political insight, 
of fine literary taste, and withal the most 
courteous of hosts, displayed himself. These 
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- then himself repeated all the phrases he could 
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after-dinner sittings sometimes lasted till four 
or five o’clock, and his friends valued not a 
little the privilege of sharing them. 

Kant was never married. He lived plainly 
in three rooms. In front, a reception-room, 
then the study, and, in the rear, a little bed- 
room with one window. So great a mind did 
not need splendid surroundings. He was a 
man of small stature, barely five feet high, 
— built, with scant muscular development 
and bent chest; but with a high, broad fore- 
head, cheeks from which a healthy, ruddy 
glow did not depart even in advanced old 
age, and a radiant blue eye. Children loved 
him. He was of a most benevolent disposi- 
tion. In later years, he spent nearly the 
whole of his salary in works of charity. He 
was the friend and counselor of those in dis- 
tress. Especially after the publication of his 
work on virtue, many persons, who found 
themselves in moral perplexity, turned to 
him for advice, praying that he might be 
their guide. And he ever strove to respond 
to those appeals with strict conscientiousness 
and regard for the responsibility they implied. 
But old age was now coming on with quick- 
ening pace; and he began to feel more and 
more the burden of his years. 

In the year 1797, on the 14th of June, the 
students of the university appeared before 
him in a body, to give him their last saluta- 
tion before his retirement from his professor- 
ship. For forty-two years he had been the 
light of the University of Kenigsberg, and 
had devoted himself with unswerving fidelity 
to its interests. But he could continue his 
much-loved labors no longer. It is sad to 
watch the decline of day, it is sad to see the 
decline of the year. But, oh, what sadness 
can compare with that with which we watch 
the decline of human genius! For Kant, 
that period of sad decline had come. In 
1802, his memory began to fail him. When 
a friend came to visit him, he was unable to 
find the right phrase in reply to a question 
that was put to him. The friend sought to 
help him ; but Kant begged him to wait, and 


think of until at last he hit upon the right 
one. 

He was now compelled to note down on 
little slips of paper everything that he wished 
to remember. Some of these slips have been 
preserved. In five different places we find 
the words, “My barber’s name is Rogale.” 
What pathos is in these words! One could 
weep in reading them. The great Kant re- 
duced to this! 

In 1803, he could no longer walk. Fre- 
quently, he fell; but he made light of it, 
aring, with a sweet smile to his anxious 
friends: “Do not be alarmed. You see I 





cannot fall heavily, I have so little weight.” 
At night, he was troubled with wild dreams, 
so that, notwithstanding his weakness, he 
would seek to rise from , and his servant. 
would often find him prone on the floor in 
the morning. He loses the power of human -« 
speech. From now on, he must be propped 
up with pillows in an arm-chair. He sits 
for hours silent. Only when some question 
of natural science is touched upon in conver- 
sation by the friends that surround him, he 
will sometimes break forth with some bril- 
liant remark, showing that the power that 
once sent its lightning into the world was. 
not yet wholly gone. On the 5th of Febru- 
ary, Dr. Elsner, his attending physician, 
rector of the university, paid him his usual 
daily visit. Kant rose with great exertion 
from his chair as the doctor entered, and 
succeeded with much difficulty in uttering 
the words, “ Busy—Rector—visit.” More 
he could not say. A friend who stood near 
divined his meaning, and said, “No doubt 
the Professor means that, because you are a 
rector and so busy, he feels doubly grateful 
for your daily visit.” Kant’s face lit up 
with pleasure as he saw that he was under- 
stood; and in clear, unhesitating words he 
now said, “ You are right, the sense of hu- 
manity is not yet dead within me.” It was 
his last painful effort. On the night of Sat- 
urday to Sunday, the 11th of February, 1804, 
he was troubled with an agonizing thirst. To 
the friends who offered him drink, he merely 


shook his head, and said, “It is well.” At 


eleven in the forenoon, he breathed his last. 

It had been his wish to be buried early in 
the morning, in perfect stillness. But his 
many friends, the authorities of the univer- 
sity, and great numbers of the ee in 
which he lived, urged their desire to do him 
honor. Accordingly, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, the body was carried from the house of 
mourning, followed by an immense throng, 
composed of representatives of every class of 
the population, while all the bells of the city 
were tolling, and was received by the curator 
of the university and the academic senate. 
The funeral obsequies consisted of a cantata 
composed by Himmel, and two orations de- 
livered by students of the university. It was 
a significant fact that students were selected 
to deliver the last words over the great mas- 
ter. For them he had labored, for the future 
he had toiled; and it was fitting that they, 
the representatives of the future, should re- 
ceive him as he passed from among the living, 
and in the name of all the generations yet to 
come assume the guardianship of his name 
and fame.— The Index. 





Do To-pay thy nearest duty.— Goethe. 
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HERMFS TRISMEGISTUS. 
RY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


As Seleucus narrates, Hermes described 
the principles that rank as wholes in two 
myriads of books; or, as we are informed by 

etho, he perfectly unfolded these prin- 
«ciples in three myriads, six thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five volumes. . . . Our 
ancestors dedicated the inventions of their 
wisdom to this deity, inscribing all their own 
writing with the name of Hermes.—Jamblicus. 


Still through E gt desert places 
Flows the lordly Nile, 

From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile; 

Still the pyramids imperious 
Pierce the cloudless skies, 

And the Sphinx stares with mysterious, 
Solemn, stony eyes. 


But where are the old Egyptian 
-gods and kings? 

Nothing left but an inscription 
Graven on stones and rings. 

‘Where are Helius and Hephoestus, 
Gods of eldest eld? 

Where is Hermes Trismegistus, 
Who their secrets held? 


Where are now the many hundred 
Thousand books he wrote? 

By the Thaumaturgists plundered, 

t in lands remote: 

In oblivion sunk forever, 
As when o’er the land 

Blows a storm-wind, in the river 
Sinks the scattered sand. 


‘Something unsubstantial, ghostly, 
Seems this Theurgist, 

In deep meditation mostly 
Wrapped, as in a mist, 

Vague, phantasmal, and unreal, 

__ To our thought he seems, 

Walking in a world ideal, 
In a land of dreams. 


Was he one, or many, merging 
Name and fame in one, 

Like a stream, to which converging, 
Many streamlets run? 

Till, with gathered power proceeding, 
Ampler sweep it takes, 

Downward the sweet waters leading 
From unnumbered lakes. 


By the Nile I see him wandering, 
ausing now and then, 

‘On the mystic union pondering 
Between gods and men ; 

Half-believing, wholly feeling, 
With supreme delight, 

How the gods, themselves concealing, 
Lift men to their height. 


Or in Thebes, the hundred-gated, 
In the thoroughfare 
Breathing, as if consecrated, 
A diviner air; 
And amid discordant noises, 
In the jostling throng 
Hearing far, celestial voices 
Of Olympian song. 
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Who shall call his dreams fallacious? 
Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought? 

Who, in his own skill confiding, 
Shall with rule and line 

Mark the border-land dividing 
Human and divine? 


Trismegistus ! three times greatest! 
How thy name sublime 

Has descended to this latest 
Progeny of time! 

Happy they whose written pages 
Perish with their lives, 

If amid the crumbling ages 
Still their name survives} 


Thine, O priest of Egypt, lately 
Found I in the vast, 

Weed-encumbered, sombre, stately 
Graveyard of the Past; 

And a presence moved before me 
On that gloomy shore, 

As a waft of wind that o’er me 
Breathed, and was no more. 

—Midwinter Century. 





SUCCESS. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


“Every man must patiently bide his time. 
He must wait. More particularly in lands, 
like my native land, where the pulse of life 
beats with such feverish and impatient throbs, 
is the lesson needful. Our national character 
wants the dignity of repose. We seem to live 
in the midst of a battle,—there is such a din, 
—such a hurrying to and fro. In the streets 
of a crowded city it is difficult to walk slow- 
ly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, and 
rush with it onward. In the press of our life 
it is difficult to be calm. In this stress of 
wind and tide, all professions seem to drag 
their anchors, and are swept out into the 
main. The voices of the Present say, Come! 
But the voices of the Past say, Wait! With 
calm and solemn footsteps the rising tide bears 
against the rushing torrent up stream, and 

ushes back the hurrying waters. With no 
ess calm and solemn footsteps, nor less cer- 
tainly, does a great mind bear up against 
public opinion, and push back its hurrying 
stream. Therefore should every man wait ; 
—should bide his time. Not in listless idle- 
ness,—not in useless pastime,—not in queru- 
lous dejection ; but in constant, steady, cheer- 
ful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling, 
and accomplishing his task, that when the 
occasion comes, he may be equal to the occa- 
sion. And if it never comes, what matters it ? 


What matters it to the world whether I, or 
you, or another man did such a deed, or 
wrote such a book, so be it the deed and book 
were well done! It is the part of an indis- 
creet and troublesome ambition to care too 
much about fame,—about what the world 
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says of us. To be always looking into the 
faces of others for approval ;—to be always 
anxious for the effect of what we do and say ; 
to be always shouting to hear the echo of our 
own voices ! 

Believe me, the talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well; and 
doing well whatever you do,—without a 
thought of fame. If it come at all, it will 
come because it is deserved, not because it is 
sought after. And, moreover, there will be 
no misgivings,—no disappointment, —no 
hasty, feverish, exhausting excitement.— 
“ Hyperion,” 





THE LAST OF THE MIAMIS. 


The following piece of Indian history is 
reported to the Chicago Tribune by a cor- 
respondent at Wabash, Indiana : 

event of no little importance in this 
vicinity is the coming payment of a large 
sum of money by the government of the 
United States to the remnants of the once 
famous tribe of Miami Indians of Indiana. 
This now almost extinct race were once the 
possessors of this broad and fertile valley, 
and all the changes which mark the difference 
between savage life and civilization in this 
favored section huve been accomplished dur- 
ing the last half century. It is the old story 
of the white man’s resistless ener Gradu- 
ally the country filled up with"hardy pioneers, 
until, in 1840, a part of the tribe availed 
themselves of the offer of the government, and 
sought a home beyond the Mississippi. The 
remnant stayed, possessing certain reserva- 
tions of land and an annuity. Those who 
remained did so by the terms of the treaty, 
and included only the families (bands) of 
Pe-she-wah (or Richardville), the National 
Chief; Godfrey, the War Chief; and the 
Village Chiet, Me-shin-go-me-sia. These 
were assigned reservations in this and adjoin- 
ing counties, and here they resided, and their 
descendants still continue to reside upon the 
homes of their ancestry. In 1854 the tribe 
made a new treaty at the Forks of the Wa- 
bash. George W. Manypenny was the Indian 
Commissioner, while Nah-wah-lin-quar (or 
Big Legs), Peem-y-o-tah-mah, and Me-shin- 
go-me-sia drove the last nails in the coffin of 
the tribe by selling their perpetual annuity 
for $221,000, due in twenty-six years, with 
interest annually. It is this money noW 
which is to be paid to their descendants. 

What was probably the last official gather- 
ing of the tribe occurred in this city a few 
weeks ago. Fourteen heads of families were 
present, and its object was to examine the 
census roll of descendants of those signing the 
treaty. According to this roll, there are 
three hundred and twenty-one persons yet 








alive who have enough Miami blood in their 
veins to entitle them to share in the distribu- 
tion. Only about two hundred of this number 
remain in the counties embraced in the 
“thirty-mile reservation,” where fifty years 
ago, the tribe numbered one thousand eight 
hundred warriors, and probably five thou- 
sand souls. 
none are more than three-fourths blood, and 
when the payment sball have been made, 
which will be early in January, the end of 
the Miami Nation, in its relations to the gov- 
ernment, will have been reached. The nation 
will have passed out of existence officially, 
and no man will be able to say, “I am a 
Miami.” 
trated 

trading-posts here and there the Miamis oc- 
cupied a scope of country stretching from’ 


Of these two hundred, probably 


When the early traders first pene- 
into the wilderness, establishing 


Fort Wayne to Lafayette and extending 


thirty miles south of the Eel River. On their 
north were the powerful Pottowatomies. The 


rincipal village of the Miamis was between 
abash and Peru. The census roll just 


completed shows the descendants of the 
Miamis, few as they are, scattered over a wide 
scope of territory. One family are at Na- 
poleon, O., thirty-seven members of the tribe 


reside in Allén County, Indiana, eleven in 


Tippecanoo County, about eighty in Miami 
County, sixty in Grant County and forty in 
Wabash County. Forty members of the tribe 
have homes in the Qua Paw Agency, Indian 
Territory, where they have a tract of some 
four thousand acres of land, while here and 


there are scattered Miamis in Illinois, Michi- 


gan, Wisconsin and Kansas, a grandson of 


the old national chief residing in the latter 


State, at Fontana, by name Wah-pe-mum- 


wan, the “ White Loon,” and famous in the 
West as an interpreter. Of the total number 
alive fully one half are minor children. 
Each and every member—men, women and 
children—will receive in the neighborhood of 
$690. 

The Indians who live in this section of the 
country reside upon the land reserved to their 
fathers, which they have occupied until this 
year free of taxes. They became citizens last 
January. Some of them have built fairly 
comfortable houses, but many huddle together 
in little log cabins, located on a clearing of 
five or ten acres. The majority of the chil- 
dren are growing up in ignorance, and when 
the government wichdraws its fostering care 
most of the Miamis will become objects of 
public charity. They are idlers, and have no 
care for the future, and their ignorance makes 
them an easy prey for the sharper. Their 
lands, now in the market for the first time, 
are being eagerly sought after. The last 
chief of the Miamis was Me-shin-go-me-sia. 
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- He lived twenty miles south of Wabash, and 
died only two years ago, in the ninety-seventh 
year of his age. He was an honorable man, 
and the Me-shin-go-me-sia Band, now number- 
ing thirty-two persons, is composed of provi- 
dent, law-abiding and intelligent men and 
women. Nearly all are menbers of the 
Baptist Church, and read and write intelli- 


gently. 


Tue path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the 


perfect day. 
THE HANOVERIAN VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 


The schoolmaster unites in one person the 
duties of sexton, grave-digger and bell-ringer. 
All teachers must have passed an examina- 
tion held by the State, for which they are 
prepared by some years’ study at preparatory 
schools and a three years’ course at one of 
the eight normal schools in Hanover. In 
order to enter these schools the applicant 
must be eighteen years old and be able to 
= an examination in the elementary studies. 

eachers earn from one hundred ahd seventy- 
five to two hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year. In E—— the teacher received eighty- 
seven cents a year from each of his one hun- 
dred pupils, fifteen dollars a year from the 
church for his services as a sexton, besides 
fifty cents for each adult’s and twenty-five 
eents for each child’s grave dug by him. 
From the State he got eighty-two dollars, and 
from the village seven dollars and fifty cents 
@ year, with six acres of good farming-land 
and a.house. All the books and maps I saw 
were of the most old-fashioned sort, and the 
teacher was drunk whenever he had money 
enough to buy schnapps. The church con- 
sistory appoints and removes the village 
teachers throughout Hanover. Teachers are 
not considered socially equal to nor do they 
associate with ministers. With the teacher 
ends the list of village officers, and next come 
those communal servants for whom we in this 
country have no equivalent.— From “ Hano- 
verian Village Life,’ by Walter Nordhoff, in 
Popular Science Monthly for Second month. 














ITEMS. 


THE census returns show that the popula- 
tion of Rome and its suburbs is 300-290, an 
increase since 1871 of 55,808, 


THE Russian Committee of Pardons has re- 
vised the cases of 650 political exiles, liberated 
$28 of them, and reduced the sentences of the 
remainder. 


THE St. Petersburg correspondent of the 

ee 3 yee areca “Engineer Melville 
ve se es to search fi 

Commander de Long.” = Mie 
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GREAT privation is reported in the southern 
counties of Illinois, owing to the failure of last 
year’s crop, and starvation is threatened in 
many localities, unless more relief is afforded. 
The counties suffering most are Crawford, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Law- 
rence, Marion, Perry, Saline, Union, Wabash 
and Wayne. 


THE London JZimes has published a letter of 
Mr. Gladstone in nar'f to a correspondent 
who urged the release of the imprisoned ‘‘sus- 
pects.’” Mr. Gladstone says: ‘‘ The first dut; 
of the government is to law and order. It 
cannot consistently release these individuals 
until they have lost their power or have re- 
nounced their intention of pursuing a course 
of disturbance. Neither of these conditions is, 


so far, apparently fulfilled. The government. 


thus has no alternative but to persevere with 
a most painful duty.” 


On the ist inst. Lieutenant Danenhauer, of 
the Jeannette, telegraphed to the New York 
Herald correspondent in Paris that Lieuten- 
ant De Long’s party had been traced to a de- 
finitive locality on the west bank ofthe Lena. 
It seems the Jeannette entered the ice near 
Herald Island on September 6th, 1879. Her 
forefoot had been twisted since the Ist of Jan- 
uary. She drifted to the northwest for twenty- 
one months, and was finally crushed, and sank 
on the 12th of June, and Lieutenant Danen- 
hauer and the others made their retreat over 
the ice to the New Siberia Islands, and thence 
in boats to the Lena delta. 


A TELEGRAM from Toronto, Ont., states that 
a company under the title of the Niagara Falls 
Reclamation and Improvement Company is 
seeking incorporation from the Ontario Legis- 
lature. The company ask for power to reclaim 
and restore to a state of nature and pristine 
beauty the territory around Niagara Falls, 
and to acquire a strip of land along the shore 
of the river, commencing about 400 yards 
above the Burning Spring and extending to 
the north side of the Whirlpool Gorge to the 
extent of about 350 acres. o charge will be 
made to-the public for entering or passing 
through the grounds, but a tariff wilh be im- 
posed for visiting the structures and enclosed 
places on the property. The capital is fixed 
at $1,000,000. 





NOTICES. 


The Third Conference of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education with the teach- 
ers and committees of Friends’ schools and 
others interested will be held on Seventh-day 
Second month 18th, 1882, at Fifteenth an 
Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o’clock. 

The questions to be considered are: 

Ist. What are the duties of school commit- 
tees, and how can the co-operation of parents, 
teachers and committees best be secured ? 

2d. Are there any studies pursued in our 
schools that have a prominence dispropor- 
tionate to their value, and if so what are 


= ? 
- What are the best methods of teaching 
reading and spelling? 
On behalf of the committee, 
Wa. Wane Griscom, Clerk. 
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